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shoulders above Ashton and West as writers of entertaining letters. 
And Gray's best letters are considerably better than Walpole's best; 
but Gray could occasionally be very dry and tedious. Walpole was 
of course a consummate gossip in his letters, but his gossip is often 
spicy, witty, pleasing and entertaining. And then he knew and 
wrote about almost every interesting body and thing that lived, 
moved, and happened during the years of his long life. He could 
be a close and careful observer. He enjoyed and appreciated both 
nature and art. In his journey through France and Italy with 
Gray he also saw — was impressed by— the fine bits of scenery they 
passed, and commented on them with almost as much enthusiasm 
as Gray. Walpole in fact, as well as Gray, shows in some of his 
letters from this first Italian journey a genuine appreciation of 
grand mountain scenes. 18 

Wm. H. Hulme. 

Western Reserve University. 



A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight, by George Lyman 
Kittkedge. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1916. 
Pp. viii, 323. 

The origin and pedigree of this fine old romance seem to be 
one of the most difficult problems in literary history, but Professor 
Kittredge's solution will commend itself to the majority of readers 
as the best yet offered. The study begins, as he says, " with The 
Champion's Bargain, an Irish tale in a carefully elaborated literary 
form, preserved in a manuscript of about the year 1100. We end 
with Gawain and the Green Knight, an English romance in a care- 
fully elaborated literary form, preserved in a manuscript of about 
1400. Those points in which the latter document differs from 
the former are changes — additions, subtractions, or modifications. 
The questions are, with regard to each of them: Who made the 
change — the Englishman or one of his predecessors? and, if one 
of his predecessors, which one ?" 

M Cf. especially a letter to West, dated Aix, Sept. 30, 1739. Letters of 
Horace Walpole, ed. Cunningham, I, 27; cf. pp. 28 ff.; also Gray's letters 
to his mother, dated Lyons, Oct. 13, 1739, and to West, Turin, Nov. 16, 1739 
in Tovey, I, 38 f . and 43 f . for his descriptions of same incidents. 
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These questions Professor Kittredge has answered as clearly and 
fully as may be done. And what renders his results the more valu- 
able and trustworthy is his clear recognition of the fact that details 
of folk-lore and romance are not fixed and invariable, but that on 
the contrary they show a constant tendency to drift away from 
their primary surroundings, "to slide into fresh combinations." 
He does well to emphasize the fact that the creative instinct of in- 
dividual genius must be reckoned with in a study like this. 

Apart from the pedigree of Qawcdn and the Green Knight itself, 
certain related topics which are of great interest to students of folk- 
lore have been dealt with at length. One of the most notable, one 
about which many curious stories have gathered, is The Decapi- 
tation. The same ideas persist from generation to generation. We 
are told, for instance, that the head of Charles I opened its eyes 
and looked reproachfully at the executioner. Eighteen centuries 
earlier the poet Ennius could say of one suddenly beheaded m 
battle (328 B) : 

oscitat in campis caput a ceruice reuolsum 
semianimesque micant oculi lucemque requirunt. 

Indeed Ennius seems to have been specially impressed by such 
phenomena. Witness the trumpeter of 327 B who lost his head so 
suddenly that the trumpet finished the tune before realizing what 
had happened : 

cumque caput caderet, carmen tuba sola peregit 
et pereunte uiro raucus sonus aere cucurrit. 

All which is more suggestive of Baron Munchausen than of epic. 
Nevertheless this curious conceit has a long literary tradition. 
Great poets have not hesitated to echo it with all seriousness. 

Professor Kittredge's book has evidently been a labor of love. 
He has worked with his usual thoroughness and breadth of vision. 
His results are a welcome and permanent addition to our knowledge 
of an unusually interesting theme. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 

Johns Bopkms University. 



